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RUSSIAN PEASANTRY. 


Not only the houses of the peasantry, but | 
even most of the country seats of the Russian 
nobility are built of wood. 
not unfrequently constructed with considerable 
elegance, and externally adorned with taste, 
but they are wholly destitute of what in Eng- 
land are considered the little essential luxu- | 
ries of refined life. The former are not | 
sprinkled over the face of the country, as are 
the cottages of the English labourers, but are | 
grouped together i in numbe ‘rs of from ten to| 
two hundred, and ranged along the road in 
straggling lines; we dare not call them vil- 
lages, the term is endeared to our remem- 


brance by too much that is lovely, to furnish | which is the favourite sleeping-place in win- | 


Their | 


SO gross a misapplication of the word. 
novelty may at first interest, but this feeling 
is soon lost in the incessant re petition of the | 
same object. 

The same in internal arrangement and ex- | 
ternal appearance, and differing only in minor 
details, the description of one log house may 
serve to give a very tolerable idea of the 
whole, individually or collectively. 


It is constructed of trunks of trees stript | 
of their bark, and placed horizontally one | 


upon the other, the ends morticed together, 
and the interstices caulked with dried moss. 
The gable end of the high pointed roof is'| 
always to the front, and overhangs the wall | 
two or three feet; it is generally covered 


The latter are} 
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loose thick boards, with gaping crevices be- 
tween, lies the accumulated filth of years. 

In one corner hangs the sacred lamp light- 
ed on festivals before the consecrated pictures 
of the patron- -saints of the family. These re- 
presentations, as may be well imagined, are 
in general miserably executed. Sometimes 
the whole surface is encrusted with a thin 
plate of embossed silver, through which the 
face and hands of the figure are alone allow- 
ed to appear. 
rated with palm-branches, or votive offerings, 
| such as gay-coloured embroidered ribbons and 

| wreaths of artificial flowers. The serf never 
}enters the room without bending to these his 
i“ Penates,” crossing himself reverently, and 
murmuring an ejaculatory prayer; nor will 


| many of them slake their thirst with a} 


draught of water withovt doing the same. 
Their genuflexions after every meal are fre- 
pone and prolonged. Some of the more de- 
vout will prostrate themselves on the floor, 
|or touch it with their foreheads, ten or twelve 
| times in the course of their devotions. 
Nearly one fourth of the apartment is oc- 
pied by an enormous stove, the flat top of 


leu 


ter, where man and child, matron and maid, 
lie huddled together in a mass, divested only 
| of their warm out-door clothing. They have 
|no blazing hearth around which to gather in 
| friendly chat, during the long dreary evenings 
|of winter; sleep is the only “luxury a peasant 
enjoys, and in this he indulges, night or d: LY, 
{whenever he can steal an hour from his la- 
| bours. The coarse black bread, their sour 
|cabbage-soup, and their boiled buckwheat, 
are all prepared in this oven. It also an- 


|swers the purpose of a vapour-bath, where | 


The method of 
the patient, divesting himself 
crawls into it, carrying with 
containing water, which he 


| such is not to be found. 
using it is this: 
of his clothes, 
him a_ vessel 


in with bark or planks, on which is laid loose | throws at intervals upon some bricks that 


straw, secured by long poles fastened across | 
it. In some few places they have attempted | 
the luxury of thatch. 
nexed a spacious yard, surrounded by open | 
sheds for cattle, the whole closed in by large | 
folding doors that open upon the road. To| 
the front wall of each house is attached a 
board, on which is painted a rude represent- 
ation of the instrument which its occupant | 
is bound to contribute in cases of fire, 
der to aid in extinguishing it. 
The interior accommodation 
to one room, entered from a dark passage 
by a very low door. Against the walls of 
rudely-hewn timber, unplastered and grimed 
with smoke, are ranged benches, originally 
unplaned, but to which long use has given a 
greasy smoothness. On the floor, formed of 


in or- 


is limited | 


have been heated for the purpose ; the mouth 
\of the stove is closed, and in it he lies, swel- 


To each house is an- | tering in the steam thus generated, and rub- 


bing himself vigorously with a kind of leafy 
| besom of birch branches, till profuse perspir- 
ation bursts from every pore. When he can 
‘no longer endure it, he creeps out of the 
oven, and rolling himself in his long sheep- 
skin coat, gains the snuggest, that is to say, 
the warmest corner on its top, and after a 
\few preliminary scratches, indulges in 
primest comfort, a long sound sleep. 


| heys 

throug 
wall ; consequently, whenever the stove is 
heated, the apartment is filled with dense vo- 


lumes of stifling smoke, which render respir- 





They are frequently deco- | 


his | 


In very many places there are no chim- | 
, and the smoke is allowed to escape 
h crevices in the roof, or a hole in the | 
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ation actually impossible to those unaccus- 
tomed to it. The only alternative ts to lie 
down on the floor till the fume has passed 
away. 

The c ulinary utensils are of the most primi- 

tive kind ; a few unglazed black earthen pots 
of various sizes, in fashion such as might have 
been those in use in the days of Rurick, are 
all they possess. Plates, knives, and forks, 
}are very rarely to be found among them, nor 
are they much needed. On feast- days, (when 
jit is indulged in on a large scale,) the meat 
is cut in pieces with the ‘huge family knife, 
and placed upon the middle of the table on 
a platter, from which each individual helps 
himself with a little wooden spoon or ladle 
| with which he is provided. 

Near the stove is suspended an earthen 
vessel for water, resembling a double- -spouted 
tea-pot, and beneath this is a tub, into which 
is thrown the dirty water, and any filth that 
is not destined to rot upon the floor. When 
he washes, it is here the peasant does so, by 
pouring the water from the vessel above, and 
| allowing it to trickle over his hands and face 
into that below ; a sort of family towel hangs 
near, and is used for all purposes. By the 
when clean, that is to say, when new, some 
of these towels are re ‘ally pretty; they are 
sometimes showily ornamented with fringes 
‘of open lace- work, coarsely executed, but, 
nevertheless, not inelegant in its design. The 
candles in use are home-made, and being 
composed of unpurified tallow, emit the most 
nauseous smell ; 


by, 


sometimes for these is sub- 
| stituted an iron dish, in which is burnt refuse 
fat, tallow, or coarse oil; the wick is a piece 
of rope. In the ruder hovels neither of these 
are found ; instead of them they make use of 
long strips of wood, like laths, which are 
stuck in a crevice of the wall, or fixed ina 
frame, made of an upright of wood, in the 
top of which are three diverging prongs of 
iron, between which the lath ts inserted. 

The uncertain flickering light of these re- 
sinous torches produces a highly picturesque 
effect,—now feebly glimmering through the 
gloom that invests every obje ct, and then 
‘throwing its brilliant glare on the savage 
scene and the wild figures of the peasantry. 

The dress of the common serf consists of 
a red print shirt, reaching half-way down to 
ithe knees, with large gussets of blue under 
the arms; beneath this are worn wide trou- 
sers of canvass, or striped ticking ; from the 
knee downwards, and round the feet, are roll- 
ed strips of canvass linen cloth, bound with «a 
cord. The shoes are of birch bark, plaited 
in shreds of about three fourths of an inch i: 
| width, much in the way of the old-fash« 
list slippers; they are immensely large and 
lvery ugly, but well calculated for winter 
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wear. In summer, above this dress he wears { tion, and the comforts of civilized life, would | harder to bend out of their plane, as that is 


a “caftan” of coarse gray drugget, of the 
kind used in England for covering carpets, 
but of much inferior quality. In winter, a 
long sheep-skin coat, called a ‘“ shooba,” belt- 
ed round the waist by a sash of crimson wor- 
sted. His hat is conical, with a broad brim 
curled up all round ; it is generally adorned 
with leaden buckles, and occasionally with 
the end of a peacock’s feather. The winter 
cap is high, square, and stuffed with feathers 
for warmth ; it is of red or blue cotton vel- 
vet, with a band of dark fur round the brows. 
The whole apparel of the female is comprised 


in two articles—an under garment of linen, | 


with wide sleeves reaching to the elbow, and 


a skirt of printed cotton or of plaid stuff, of 


the gayest colours; shoes and stockings are 
far from general. 
braided in two tresses, which hang down to 
the middle of the back, the ends are tied with 
a bow of red ribbon; if a wife or widow, she 
wears, instead of bonnet or cap, which are 
never seen, a cotton handkerchief bound 
round the head. In some districts the wo- 
men wear a kind of coronet, embroidered 
with various devices in different colours, and 
sometimes with beads; this varies in almost 
every government or province ; in some it is 
high and pointed, rising like a horn over the 
brows, in some crescent-shaped, in others 
square. 

The peasant_men, of the better class, are 


habited in precisely the same style, excepting | 


that the coarse gray caftan is replaced by one 
of finer blue cloth, and the bark shoes are ex- 
changed for strong leather boots. 


the ordinary skirt, a crimson cotton dress, 
called a “ sarafan,” which is ornamented with 
a stripe of gold embroidery down the front 
and round the edges. The head-dress is also 
richly worked in gold or silver upon a crim- 
son ground. This vestment is, of course, ex- 
pensive, and only within the reach of the com- 
paratively wealthy ; it generally descends from 
generation to generation as an heir-loom, and 


is, perhaps, used only three or four times in | 


the year. 


This peculiarly national dress is highly pic- | 


turesque, and sometimes really splendid. By 
an order of the present empress, dictated by 
equal good taste and patriotic feeling, it has 
been adopted as the court-dress of the Rus- 
sian * ladies of honour ;” 


. . . , 
If unmarried, the hair is | 


alike be thrown away. Degraded in station, 
and buried in the gloom of ignorance, he may 
ibe; yet still, beneath his rude exterior, and 
| within his uncultivated mind, lurk the germs 
'of moral qualities that must raise him to a 
‘much prouder station in the great family of 
| man. 

We do not like that spirit of egotistical ex- 
| clusiveness, that would arrogate for one class 





of men a capacity of mind superior to that of 


}another ; we love rather to look upon the 
| minds of all men as emanating from one com- 
mon fountain, the “ Giver of every good and 
perfect gift,” although sullied, alas! too soon, 


they are cast, or the medium through which 
| they are seen; as the rays of light, all flow- 
ing from one pure source, are yet reflected 
of varied hues, according to the surface on 
which they fall, or are tinged by the sub- 
stance through which they pass.—Saturday 
Magazine. 





ON THE FEATHERS OF BIRDS. 


If we had never seen the covering of birds, 


| we could have formed no conception of any | 


|thing so perfect and beautiful; and which, 
| by uniting in the highest degree the qualities 
|of warmth, lightness, and least resistance to 
ithe air, forms a vestment so appropriate to 
| the life which the animal is to lead. While 
we observe the general aspect of the feather- 
ed world, we must admire the wisdom and 
goodness of the Deity in this part of his crea- 


further examination. Every feather is a me- 
|chanical wonder. If we look at a quill, we 
find two properties not easily brought toge- 
| ther, strength and lightness. There are few 
things more remarkable than the strength 
and lightness of the pens with which we 
write. If we look at the upper part of the 
| stem, we see a material made for the pur- 
pose, used in no other class of animals, and 
in no other part of birds, tough, light, pliant, 
and elastic. The pith, also, which feeds the 
feathers, is unlike any other animal substance ; 
it is neither bone, flesh, membrane, nor ten- 
don. 

But the artificial part of a feather is the 
| beard, or, as it is sometimes called, the vane. 
The beards are fastened on each side of the 
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and taking their tone from the spot on which | 


| tion ; and our admiration will be increased by | 
On gala days the women wear, instead of | 


the direction in which they have to encounter 
the impulse and pressure of the air, and in 
which their strength is wanted, and put to 
the trial. 

This is one peculiarity in the structure of 
a feather, and a second is still more remark- 
able. If you examine a feather, you cannot 
help taking notice that the threads, or lami- 
nw, of which we have been speaking, in their 
natural state unite ; that their union is some- 
thing more than the mere opposition of loose 
| surfaces ; that they are not parted asunder 
| without some degree of force ; that, never- 
theless, there is no glutinous cohesion be- 
tween them ; that therefore, by some mecha- 
nical means or other, they catch, or clasp 
jamong themselves, thereby giving to the 
|beard, or vane, its closeness and compact- 
ness of texture. 

Nor is this all: when two laminew, which 
have been separated by accident or force, are 
brought together again, they immediately re- 
clasp; the connection, whatever it was, is 
perfectly recovered, and the beard of the fea- 
ther becomes as smoth and firm as if nothing 
|had happened to it. Draw your finger down 
the feather, which is against the grain, and 
| you break, probably, the junction of some of 
|the contiguous threads ; draw your finger up 
ithe feather, and you restore all things to 
their former state. 

This is no common contrivance ; and now 
I will describe to you the mechanism by 
which it is effected. The threads, or lami- 
nw, before mentioned, are interlaced with one 
another, and the interlacing is performed by 
means of a vast number of fibres or teeth, 
which the lamine shoot forth on each side, 
‘and which hook and grapple together. A 
person counted fifty of these fibres in one 
twentieth of an inch. These fibres are 
|crooked, but curved after a different manner; 
| for those which proceed from the thread on 
| the side towards the extremity of the feather, 
are longer and more flexible, and bent down- 
ward there, as those which proceed from 
the side towards the beginning, or quill-end 
| of the feather, are shorter, firmer, and turn 
‘upwards. When two lamine are pressed to- 
| gether, so that these long fibres are forced 
| far enough over the short ones, their crooked 
parts fall into the cavity made by the crooked 
| parts of the others ; just as the latch that is 





| 
| 





as such, composed | stem, and constitute the breadth of the fea- | fastened to a door, enters into the cavity of 


of ample folds of the richest crimson velvet, | ther, and we usually strip them off, from one | the catch fixed to the door-post, and there 


glittering with the most costly embroidery, 
and sparkling with jewels, it is one of the 
most gorgeous that can be imagined. An en- 
quiry into the origin of this dress would be 
very interesting; but it would involve too long 
a discussion, and would be misplaced here. 
With the political station of the Russian 


peasant we have nothing to do; the question | 


is altogether out of our province ; suffice it to 
say, that the character of the Russian boor, 
as he has been contemptuously styled, is ill 
appreciated, not only by foreigners, but even 
by the Russian nobility themselves. He has 
been represented as a degraded, soulless be- 


ing, scarcely admissible within the pale of 


humanity, on whom the blessings of educa- 


| side or both, when we make a pen. 

| The separate pieces, or lamine, of which 
| the beard is composed, are called threads, 
| sometimes filaments, or rays. The first thing 
to be observed is, how much stronger the 
beard of the feather shows itself to be, when 
pressed in a direction perpendicular to its 
plane, than when rubbed either up or down 
in the line of the stem; and the structure 
which occasions this difference is, that the 
laminz, of which these beards are composed, 
are flat, and placed with their flat sides to- 
wards each other, by which means, while 
they easily bend for the approaching of each 
other, as you may perceive by drawing your 
finger ever so lightly upwards, they are much 


| hooking itself, fastens the door; for it is in 
this manner that one thread of a feather is 
fastened to the other. 
| This admirable structure of the feather, 
| which it is easy to see with the microscope, 
| succeeds perfectly for the use to which na- 
ture has designed it ; which use was, not only 
that the lamine might be united, but that 
when one thread or lamina has been separat- 
ed from another by some external violence, it 
might be reclasped with sufficient facility and 
expedition. 

In the ostrich, this apparatus of crotchets 
sn fibres, of hooks and teeth, is wanting : 





and the consequence is, that the filaments 
hang loose and separate from one another, 
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forming only a kind of down. — This constitu- | virtue of any spiritual birth, or formation of | that the wrath of God being removed by the 
tion of the feathers, however it may fit them | Christ in them; but only by a bare applica- | obedience of Christ Jesus, he is willing to be 
to adorn a lady’s head-dress, may be consi- | tion of the death and sufferings of Christ out- | reconciled unto them, and ready to remit the 
dered an imperfection in the bird ; as wings | wardly performed for them; whereof the one | sins that are past, ifthey repent. 
composed of these feathers, although they |lays hold on a faith resting upon them, and | We consider then our redemption in a 
may greatly assist it in running, do not serve | hoping to be justified by them alone; the two-fold respect or state, both which in their 
for flight.—Cressingham Rectory. | other by the saying of some outward prayers | own nature are perfect, though in their appli- 
: me |and ceremonies, which they judge makes the | cation to us the one is not, nor can be, with- 
For “The Friend.” eee — a unto them. I _ eae to ~ 7. : his, 
omer a ' cept here, being unwilling to wrong any, what| The first is the redemption performed anc 
Justification by Faith in Christ. things have been said as to the iunadie of in-| accomplished by Christ for aa his cruci- 
It is an affecting circumstance that any | ward holiness, cither by some modern papists, | fied body without us: the other is the re- 
member should manifest so little respect for| or some modern protestants, who in so far as_ demption wrought by Christ in us, which no 
his own reputation or that of the Society to| they have laboured after a midst betwixt these | less properly is called and accounted a re- 
which he belongs, as to publish abroad even | two extremes have come near to the truth, as | demption than the former. The first then is 
a surmise that Friends disbelieve the doc-| by some citations out of them hereafter to be | that whereby a man, as he stands in the fall, 
trine which inculcates “ faith in Christ,” and | mentioned will appear: which doctrine I shall) is put in a capacity of salvation, and hath 
“justification by faith in him.” Did it come | explain, and show the state of the controversy | conveyed unto him a measure of that power, 
from those only who have never shown any |ag jt stands betwixt us and those that now | virtue, spirit, life, and grace that was in 
regard for its principles, it would be a matter | 9 pose us. Christ Jesus, which, as the free gift of God, 
of little surprise. But when persons standing! — First then, we renounce all natural power | is able to counterbalance, overcome, and root 
in high stations who have advocated its doc- ‘and ability in ourselves, in order to bring us | out the evil seed, wherewith we are naturally, 
trines, turn about and expose the Society | out of our lost and fallen condition and first | as in the fall, leavened. 
which they once defended to scorn and con-| nature; and confess, that as of ourselves we} The second is that whereby we witness 
tempt, it becomes a matter of serious charge | are able to do nothing that is good, so neither jand know this pure and perfect redemption 
against them, both on account of their defec- |can we procure remission of sins or justifica-|in ourselves, purifying, cleansing, and re- 
tion, and its tendency to stumble young and | tion by any act of our own, so as to merit it, or | deeming us from the power of corruption, 
inexperienced persons, who had looked up to) draw it as a debt from God due unto us; but }and bringing us into unity, favour, and friend- 
them as established members in the church. | we acknowledge all to be of and from Jhis|ship with God. By the first of these two, we 
They may for a time glory in the approba- | love, which is the original and fundamental i that were lost in Adam, plunged into the bit- 
tion which our enemies lavish on them, but cause of our acceptance. | ter and corrupt seed, unable of ourselves to 
it will be of little consolation at the close of} Secondly, God manifested this love towards | do any good thing, but naturally joined and 
their career, that they have causelessly stirred | us, in the sending of his beloved Son the Lord | united to evil, forward and propense to all 
up the old enmity which had in measure sub-| Jesus Christ into the world, who gave himself | iniquity, servants and slaves to the power and 
sided, and given the adversaries of Friends the | for us an offering and a sacrifice to God, for spirit of darkness, are, notwithstanding all 
opportunity of triumphing that from amongst |q sweet smelling savour; and having made | this, so far reconciled to God by the death of 
us individuals have arisen who are reviving | peace through the blood of the cross, that he his Son, while enemies, that we are put into 
the slanders of Brown, Bugg, Leslie, Keith, | might reconcile us unto himself, and by the | a capacity of salvation, having the glad tidings 
&c., and casting them afresh on the Society.| Eternal Spirit offered himself without spot|of the gospel of peace offered unto us, and 
I would propose that the principal part of the | unto God, and suffered for our sins, the just | God is reconciled unto us in Christ, calls and 
chapter in Barclay’s Apology which treats} for the unjust, that he might bring us unto) invites us to himself, in which respect we un- 
on justification should be reprinted in “ The | God. | derstand these scriptures: He slew the enmity 
Friend,” which will at once show the scrip-| ‘[hirdly then, Forasmuch as all men who| in himself. He loved us first ; seeing us in 
turalness of our faith, and the falsity of the| have come to man’s estate (the man Jesus| our blood, he said unto us, Live; he who did 
allegation that we deny the necessity of faith | only excepted) have sinned, therefore all} not sin in his own-self, bare our sins in his 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and the merits of| have need of this Saviour, to remove the| own body on the tree; and he died for our 
his atonement. | wrath of God from them due to their offences; | sins, the just for the unjust. 
EXTRACT. \in this respect he is truly said to have borne} By the second, we witness this capacity 
The papists say, they obtain remission of| the iniquities of us all in his body on the tree, | brought into act, whereby receiving and not 
sins, and are justified by the merits of Christ,|and therefore is the only Mediator, having} resisting the purchase of his death, to wit, 
as the same are applied unto them in the use | qualified the wrath of God towards us; so the light, spirit, and grace of Christ revealed 
of the sacraments of the church, and are dis-|that our former sins stand not in our way,|in us, we witness and possess a real, true, 
pensed in the performance of such and such | being by virtue of his most satisfactory sacri-| and inward redemption from the power and 
ceremonies, pilgrimages, prayers, and per-|fice removed and pardoned. Neither do we | prevalency of sin, and so come to be truly 
formances, though there be not any inward think that remission of sins is to be expected,|and really redeemed, justified, and made 
renewing of the mind, nor knowing of Christ | sought or obtained any other way, or by any | righteous, and to a sensible union and friend- 
inwardly formed ; yet they are remitted and | work or sacrifice whatsoever ; though, as has | ship with God. Thus he died fos us, that he 
made righteous ex opere operato, because of| been said formerly, they may come to par-| might redeem us from all iniquity; and thus 
the power and authority accompanying the|take of this remission that are ignorant of|“ we know him and the power of his resur- 
sacraments and the dispensers of them. |the history. So then Christ by his death and | rection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, 
The protestants say, that they obtain re-| sufferings hath reconciled us to God, even| being made conformable to his death.” This 
mission of sins, and stand justified in the| while we are enemies; that is, he offers re-| last follows the first in order, and is a conse- 
sight of God by virtue of ‘the merits and suf-| conciliation unto us; we are put into a capa-| quence of it, proceeding from it, as an effect 
ferings of Christ, not by infusing righteous-! city of being reconciled; God is willing to| from its cause: so as none could have enjoyed 
ness into them, but by pardoning their sins, | forgive us our iniquities, and to accept us, as the last, without the first had been, such be- 
and by accounting and accepting their per-|is well expressed by the apostle, 2 Cor. v. 19.|ing the will of God; so also can none now 
sons as righteous, they resting on him and | “ God was in Christ, reconciling the world | partake of the first, but as he witnesseth the 
his righteousness by faith; which faith, the | unto himself, not imputing their trespasses|last. Wherefore as to us, they are both 
act of believing, is not imputed unto them for| unto them, and hath put in us the word of re-| causes of our justification; the first the pro- 
righteousness. conciliation.” And therefore the apostle, in| curing efficient, the other the formal cause. 
_ So the justification of neither here is placed|the next verses, entreats them in Christ’s| Fourthly, We understand not by this justi- 
in any inward renewing of the mind, or by/|stead to be reconciled to God; intimating| fication by Christ, barely the good works 
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even wrought by the Spirit of Christ; for | 
they, as protestants truly affirm, are rather| 
an effect of justification than the cause of it 
but we understand the formation of Christ in | 
us, Christ born and brought forth in us, from 
which good works as naturally proceed as) 
fruit from a fruitful tree. It is this inward | 
birth in us, bringing forth righteousness and | 
holiness in us, that doth justify us; which 
having removed and done away the contrary 
nature and spirit that did bear rule and bring 
condemnation, now is in dominion over all in 
our hearts. ‘Those then that come to know 
Christ thus formed in them, do enjoy him 
wholly and undivided, who is the Lorp our 
Ricureovusness, Jer. xxiii. 6. This is to be 
clothed with Christ, and to have put him on, 
whom God therefore truly accounteth righte- 
ous and just. ‘This is so far from being the 
doctrine of papists, that as the generality of 
them do not understand it, so the learned 
among them oppose it, and dispute against it, 
and particularly Bellarmine. ‘Thus then, as| 
I may say, the formal cause of justification is 
not the works, to speak properly, they being 
but an effect of it; but this inward birth, this 
Jesus brought forth in the heart, who is the 
well-beloved, whom the Father cannot but 
accept, and all those who thus are sprinkled | 
with the blood of Jesus, and washed with it. | 
By this also comes that communication of the | 
goods of Christ unto us, by which we come | 
to be made partakers of the divine nature, as | 
saith Peter, 2 Pet. i. 4; and are made one| 
with him, as the branches with the vine, and | 
have a title and right to what he hath done | 
and suffered for us; so that his obedience be- | 
comes ours, his righteousness ours, his death | 
and sufferings ours. And by this nearness | 
we come to have a sense of his sufferings, and | 
to suffer with his seed, that yet lies pressed 
and crucified in the hearts of the ungodly, 
and so travail with it, and for its redemption, | 
and for the repentance of those souls that in| 
it are crucifying as yet the Lord of Glory. | 
Even as the Apostle Paul, who by his suffer- | 
ings is said to fill up that which is behind of| 
the afflictions of Christ for his body, which | 
is the church. ‘Though this be a mystery 
sealed up from all the wise men that are yet | 
ignorant of this seed in themselves, and op- | 
pose it, nevertheless some protestants speak | 
of this justification by Christ inwardly put on, | 
as shall hereafter be recited in its place. 

Lastly, Though we place remission of sins | 
in the righteousness and obedience of Christ 
performed by him in the flesh, as to what} 
pertains to the remote procuring cause, and | 
that we hold ourselves formally justified by | 
Christ Jesus formed and brought forth in us, | 
yet can we not, as some protestants have | 
unwarily done, exclude works from justifica- | 
tion. For though properly we be not justified 
for them, yet are we justified in them; and 
they are necessary, even as causa sine qua 
non, 1. e. the cause, without which none are 
justified. For the denying of this, as it is 
contrary to the Scripture’s testimony, so it 
hath brought a great scandal to the protest- 
ant religion, opened the mouths of papists, 
and made many too secure, while they have 
believed to be justified without good works. 





Moreover, though it be not so safe to say 
they are meritorious, yet seeing they are re- 


;| warded, many of those called the fathers 


have not spared to use the word [merit] 
which some of us have perhaps also done in 
a qualified sense, but no ways to infer the 
popish abuses above mentioned. And lastly, 
if we had that notion of good works which 
most protestants have, we could freely agree 
to make them not only not necessary, but re- 
ject them as hurtful, viz. That the best works 


‘even of the saints are defiled and polluted. 


For though we judge so of the best works 
performed by man, endeavouring a conformity 
to the outward law by his own strength, and 


in his own will, yet we believe that such | 


works as naturally proceed from this spiritual 


THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 13, 1836. 


It will be recollected that in reference to the demise 
of the lute John Randolph of Roanoke, when speaking 
of that event, we mentioned that besides the will exe- 
| cuted by him a short time previous to his last intended 
| voyage to Europe, he had left several other wills made 
at different periods, in one of which he had provided 
for the emancipation of all his-slaves. It was also 
mentioned, that the question as to which of these 
wills should be deemed operative, was to be submitted 
to judicial enquiry and decision. It will be gratify- 
|ing to our readers to be informed, that the general 
court of Virginia has decided that the will dated in 
December 1821, with its codicil annexed, the codicil 
of 1826, the tour codicils of 1828, and the codicil of 
1831, written in London, should be admitted to pro- 








| 
| 


j 
| 


birth and formation of Christ in us are pure | bate as the last will and testament of that extraordi- 


and holy, even as the root from which they 
come ; and therefore God accepts them, justi- 


fies us in them, and rewards us for them of | 


his own free grace. 


nary man. The effect is to liberate his slaves, said 
now to be five hundred in number, and provide for 
their removal to one of the states or territories. The 
court was nearly unanimous, une judge ouly dissent- 


| 


The state of the con-| ing; and although we understand an appea! was taken 


troversy being thus laid down, these follow- | to the court of appeals, we should think it can searce- 
ing positions do from hence arise in the next | ly admit of a doubt that the judgment will be con- 


place to be proved.—Barclay's ipology. 
(To be continued.) 
From the Reliquary, by Bernard and Lucy Parton. 
«FOR LOVE IS STRONG AS DEATH.” 


They err who deem love's brightest hour 
In blooming youth is known; 

Its purest, tenderest, holiest power 
In later life is shown; 

When passions chastened and subdued 
To riper years are given : 

And earth and earthly things are viewed 
Ip light that breaks from heaven. 


It is not in the flush of youth, 
Or days of cloudless mirth, 

We feel the tenderness and truth 
Of love’s devoted worth ; 

Life then is like a tranquil stream 
Which flows in sunshine bright, 

And objects mirror’d in it seem 
To share its sparkling light. 


’Tis when the howling winds arise, 
And life is like the ocean, 
Whose mountain-billows brave the skies, 
Lash’d by the storm’s commotion : 
When lightning cleaves the murky cloud, 
And thunder peals around us, 
*Tis then we feel our spirits bowed, 
By loncliness around us. 


Oh then, as to the seaman’s sight 
The beacon’s trembling ray 
Surpasses far the lustre bright 
Of summer’s cloudless day ; 
E’en such to tried and wounded hearts 
In manhood’s darker years, 
The gentle light true love imparts 
*Mid sorrows, cares, and fears. 


Its beams on minds of joy bereft 
Their tresh’ning brightness fling, 
And show that lite has something left 
To which their hopes may cling: 

It steals upon the sick at heart, 
The-desolate in soul, 

To bid their doubts and fears depart, 
And point a brighter goal. 


If such be love’s triumphant power 
O'er spirits touched by time, 

Oh! who shall doubt its purest hour 
Of happiness sublime ? 

In youth ‘tis like the meteor’s gleam 
Which dazzles and sweeps by ; 

In after-life its splendours seem 
Link’d with eternity ! 


firmed. 

The annexed is the emancipating clause of the 
will :— 

“TI give to my slaves their freedom, to which my 
conscience tells me they are justly entitled. It has a 
long time been a matter of the deepest regret to me, 
that the circumstances under which I inherited them, 
and the obstacles thrown in the way by the laws of 
the land, have prevented my emancipating them in my 
life time, which it is my full intention to do in case I 
can accomplish it.” 

In the next clause provision is made for the pur- 
chase of one or more tracts of land, in any of the 
states or territories, not exceeding in the whole four 
thousand acres, nor less than two thousand acres, to 
be partitioned and apportioned among the said slaves. 
In a codicil is this further provision,—* It is my will 
and desire, that my old servants, Essex and Hetty his 
wife, be made quite comfortable.” 

We have, perhaps, before expressed our belief that 
John Randolph, however extravagant and singular 
were many of the circumstances which marked his 
eccentric though brilliant career, was at seasons ten- 
dered and humbled under the convictive power of 
Divine Grace ; through the enlightening influence 
whereof, it is also our belief, he was led to this act of 
too long deferred justice to his poor slaves. We more- 
over most assuredly believe, the sophistry of self- 
interest to the contrary notwithstanding, that similar 
results must inevitably ensue, in every instance where- 
in a Christian professor and slaveholder, is sincerely 
and fervently and unreservedly desirous to act up to 
the tenor and spirit and requisitions of the gospel. 











Diep, at his residence in this city, on the 9'h inst. 


Josern Cruxsnank, in the 90th year of his age. Of 


this amiable man the National Gazette thus speaks :— 
“From an early age he was engaged as a printer, 
and his name will be found recorded in the title pages 
as the publisher of more useful books than any of his 
contemporaries in Philadelphia. His press, indeed, 
was almost exclusively appropriated to such works 
as promoted the great ends of religion and education. 
By industry and prudence in his laborious profession, 
he secured the means, before the meridian of life, to 


establish a book store; and such were the kindness of 


his manner, the fairness of his dealing, and the steadi. 
ness of attention to his vocation, that he retired from 
the scene of business before his prime had passed 
away, with a competence fur his own enjoyment, the 
assistance of the poor, the patronage of benevolent 
institutions, and an ample provision for his respectable 
descendants. 

Diffident, conciliating, and mindful of the feelings 
of others, it may be doubted whether he ever made an 
enemy. His friends were numerous, Happily re- 
leased from the web of life, those who may have itn. 


proved by his example, should be the last to lament 
his demise, 
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THE FRIEND. 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
EXTRACTS. 
‘© 1f we should hold up such as go for gifts 


and rewards, who love the wages of unright- 
eousness, we should deny the apostle who cried 
against such; for the same light is manifest, 
praised be the Lord God, by which they are 


Letter from John Ross, principal chief of the 
Cherokee nation of Indians, in answer to 
enquiries from a friend regarding the Che- 
rokee affairs with the United States. 

(Continued from page 352.) 
We also heard that the president had 
| been advised, at one time, to meet the se- 
}nate and consult with them, (as was done 


t _ 2 ne. ’ he mie \ ° r . . . 

seen and cannot ping - eure _ de “gs | by President Washington in reference to the 
as they = by the prophets, by Christ, by | ¢:mer Cherokee Treaty of Holston,) and 
the apostles. And if we should hold up such Ithus fix upon the sum to be paid for our 
that say revelations are ceased, we should | country ; and when we heard that, we felt 
deny the Son as they do; for none knows the 


j he S dh } he S | satisfied there would be a fair examination, 
Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son \and justice might be expected; but we after- 


reveals him ; and so we deny these to know | wards were told, that the president had been 
Christ, or to be sent of Christ, which deny | 


. ° * 
the Son and deny revelations. For the apostle | 

i ! 
who was a minister of God, he was not a | 


minister of Christ, till the Son was revealed | were settled in consequence of such confer- 
in him, and then he preached him, and | 


. ww ‘ence, that the opposition would ascribe the 
preached the kingdom of God. So all that | settlement, not to the president, but to the 
deny revelations, deny the Son and the Fa-| senate, the majority of whom then differed 
ther both, and live in their imaginations of) with him in politics. When we were given 
the letter. And the apostle exhorts the saints | reason to fear the question had been made to 
to have the loins of their minds girded up, degenerate into a mere party question, we | 
and hope to the end for the Grace that Was | were, indeed, apprehensive that our hopes of | 
to be brought to them at the revelation of} a speedy settlement would be defeated. The| 
Jesus Christ. Now he was a minister and . 


: . session was now drawing to a close. On the 
did exhort to wait for the revelation of Jesus | 34 of March, 1835,—the morning of the 4th 
Christ. But now thou, that deniest revela- | being the time for adjournment—hearing no- 
tion, dost declare thyself openly to be no thing more from the executive, we found our- 
minister, and razest thyself out from among} calves compelled, late at night, to memorialize 
the ministers of Christ ; and thou that S0€St | the senate. Our memorial was referred to 
in the ways of Cain, thou art razed out from 


Abel Ca ohh jie . the committee on Indian affairs. This com- 
é 3 — a y heart oan a Feud ite mittee made a sudden and brief report, re- 
and thy mouth ulfers uw and thy hands act) commending the purchase of the Cherokee 
it.”—G. Fox's Doctrinals. : 


country, upon such terms as should cover its 
intrinsic value. It had before this been com- 
municated to the senate, by the secretary of 
war, that Mr. Ridge and his party had agreed 
to treat for four millions or less. A resolution} 
was submitted, at midnight, just as the senate 
were about to separate, that, in their opinion, 
the president ought to allow a sum not ex- 
ceeding five millions. This resolution, pro- | 
posed in a hurry, was carried in as great a 
| hurry, and though a mere opinion, not pledg- 
ing either the president or the senate to any 
consequent action, it was represented to us as 
an “award,” and we were told we had en-| 
| gaged ourselves to be bound by it, notwith- | 
standing we knew it would not be considered | 
as binding on any one else. Nevertheless, | 
though so far from an award—neyertheless, | 
| though it was even less than an opinion, be- 


: . | cause it was given without evidence or reflec- 
what he then said unto me, was more effectual |; ra... ; ; 
tion—we thought fit to lay it before the peo- 


than all that I had ever heard from all my Peres rere 
" : : ._. - | ple as distinetiy as if it had really been the 
teachers before, to the settling and confirming | [, a , ; 
. ; : th . © | * award” which we had been induced to pro- 
me in the faith of Jesus Christ ; and I praise | sales: we tanid fam ielticen thine... eoneniinadl 
/ at Boe } | mise we fore . Acc 
the Lord that sent this his faithful witness, | : o 


the senate at all in relation to the matter, 








John Taylor says, respecting George Fox, 
«The Lord did very wonderfully appear with | 
him, for the gathering of people to himself, | 
having given him the word of reconciliation | 
to preach to the pour and needy, whereof I 
am a living witness. When I first went to 
him he treated me in meekness like a lamb; 
he took me by the hand and said, ‘ Young 
man, this is the word of the Lord to thee, 
there are three Scriptures thou must witaess | 
to be fulfilled; first, thou must be turned from | 
darkness to light; next thou must come to 
the knowledge of the glory of God,—and 
then thou must be changed from glory to 
glory.” This had such an impression on me, 
that I was fully satisfied he was sent of God, 
and the Word of Life was with him; and 


induced to abstain from communicating with | 


of which I have here sketched the origin. 
The sketch I have given, I hope, explains to 
your satisfaction the truth concerning the 
often-repeated slander against me, of having 
actually made a treaty, upon certain condi- 
tions, from which I afterwards receded. 

I will now proceed to the other charge 
against me, which you mention as having 
been made by Mr. Schermerhorn, namely, 
that I have no right to interfere in Cherokee 
affairs, because I once accepted a reservation 
on terms which made me a citizen of the 
United States, and thus disqualifying me for 
office in the Cherokee country, rendered my 
continuance there in power as principal chief, 
an usurpation. You observe that it is also 
| asserted by Mr. Schermerhorn that I actually 











: a. /at the next council, I submitted the proceed- 
with the gospel of peace and glad tidings to). : : P 
Ths , : ings to the convened nation, who unanimously 
my soul. This does not seem like under- ; ie : 
‘we . . protested, in open assembly, against any treaty 
valuing the Holy Scriptures, nor denying the a ar , 
ear See ea a 7 /on the basis of the five millions, under any 
necessity of faith in Christ. ‘To be sure he). ; ; 
hed ; ; ; circumstances; and, therefore, had I been 
preached up revelation and the light, which : . os 
ods a4 5 ever so much disposed to regard the opinion 
may savour of mysticism to the letter-learned | S 
f this : : \as an award, the VETO OF THE NATION settled 
of this wonderful day of new discoveries, but . . 
fit j : ; a the matter finally, and would have nullified 
if it is not the gospel in their opinion, the - 


Apostle Paul must also fall under their con-|“"¥ prcenetingy Se anaes 
deamination. I will simply add, that the pretended treaty, 


executed last session, is substantially on the 
toe terms, and made with the irresponsible party, 





under the impression, if the Indian question | expatriated myself from the nation, by quit- 


ting the place of my birth to reside in the 
United States, and hence lost my privileges 
as a Cherokee, 

It would be enough, perhaps, for me to men- 
tion the fact, that this silly pretence has been 
put on and put off so frequently by the govern- 
ment agents, as it happened to suit their pur- 
poses to consider me a chief or no chief, that 
an abandonment of the charge can always be 
produced as an offset against every assertion 
of it. But it is more satisfactory to me to go 
fully into it and to show its shallowness as 
well as its malevolence. 

There was a tract of land given to my an- 
cestors by the Cherokee nation. In the year 
1819 the United States thought proper to se- 
cure six hundred and forty acres of that tract 
to me, as a special reservation. Some other 
grants were made at the same time, under 
express conditions, but mine, (as were one or 
two others,) was untrammelled by conditions, 
and hence denominated “ special.” I did not 
reside on it when granted. It was known 
that I did not. It was known I never had 
resided on it. My residence had, for some 
time, been at Rossville, near the Lookout 
Mountain, within the charter limits of Geor- 
gia; a part of the nation which the United 
States aver is beyond the jurisdiction of any 
United States’ treaty. The treaty, conveying 
away these lands, contained a condition that 
all persons to whom reservations were made 
should give notice that they would continue 
to reside on the land secured to them. As it 
was so well known that I did not reside at 
the reservation in question, and never had re- 
sided there, it was therefore obvious that I 
could not continue what I had never begun. 
As a point of etiquette, however, I was ad- 
vised that some communication in reference 
to my reservation might be expected; and 
finding all my neighbours were writing to the 
agent —to comply with forms, and to prevent 
any disturbance from the subtleties of techni- 
cal distinctions, I followed their example, and 
gave notice, not that I meant to continue to 
reside on the reservation where I had never 
resided, but that it was my intention to con- 
tinue to occupy and enjoy permanently the 
land reserved to me by the treaty of 1819. I 
considered myself as standing nearly in the 
position of an alien, especially authorized to 
hold lands in a foreign country, without for- 
feiting his allegiance to his own. I distinctly 
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stated, at the same time, that I was “ fully | merhorn has made an inference of his own | and conveyed to the extreme western fron- 
convinced the condition of that same treaty|from a treaty article, to suit his own pur-|tier, and then turned loose among the wild 
did not immediately apply to special reserva- | poses; and assuming that purposely erroneous | beasts of the wilderness. Now, the fact is, 
tions ;” and that I only gave this notice to| inference to be a fact, has then proceeded to | we never have objected to become citizens of 
comply with forms, and forms not understood | try us by it, as though it were a fact; and, ‘the United States and to conform to her laws ; 
by me as affecting the spirit in which that | tried under such a law, and such a judge, what | but, in the event of conforming to her laws, 
treaty had conveyed mine and one or two/|true Cherokee could ook to be acquitted ? |we have required the protection and the pri- 
others. In so doing, I made no change of} Of another attempt—the attempt of which | vileges of her laws to accompany that con- 
residence. I did not remove out of the na-| you speak to deny the authority of the Che. | formity on our part. We have asked this 
tion, and become a citizen of the United | | Tokee government, because, when the intole- | repeatedly, and repeatedly has it been denied. 
States. I never have left the limits of the | rance of Georgia rendered the observance yt The other point to which I would advert 
Cherokee nation, excepting when sent to| the letter of the Cherokee laws a penal of-|is this: a charge that the whole scope of my 
school as a boy, and engaged in business in| fence in that part of the Cherokee country | policy has been to get the money of the na- 
early youth and manhood, first in the situa-| coming within the charter limits of Georgia jtion into my own hands. This is a monstrous 
tion of clerk to a merchant, and afterwards | —certain changes in the forms defined by our | misrepresentation. The funds of the nation 
on my own account. Since then, whenever I | constitution became necessary, I shall say but | |nev er have been in my hands. They have 
have left the nation, it has been to transact | little. That attempt to divide and slander us | been with the councils of the nation, as the 
the affairs of the nation. Nevertheless, Mr. | has also emanated from the Reverend Mr.| funds of the United States are with the re- 
Schermerhorn thinks he has succeeded in|Schermerhorn. It was intended to break |presentatives of her people. For the pro- 
proving something against me, when he quotes | | down our chiefs and government. The peo-|priety of this course we have always contend- 
one of our laws, where it is stated “the au-| | ple saw and understood it, and determined to |ed—for nothing more. We have wondered 
thority and claim of our common property shall | preserve both without changing the spirit of | when we have heard objections made against 
cease with the persons who shall think proper | our laws, though they were ‘forced to modify |our opposition to the policy of the United 
to remove themselves without the limits of the | the mode of their fulfilment. In troubled | States in wishing to take our own funds away 
Cherokee nation.” ‘The reverend politician | times, this has so often been done every | from our own councils and to place them un- 
then triumphantly says, “ Mr. John Ross com- | where, that for precedents it is not necessary | der the entire control of agents of the Ameri- 
plied with the condition of the treaty of 1819; | to look very deeply into history. Nor is it/can government—a policy at length accom- 
how could he comply with that condition and|any novelty in collisions between states or | | plished by the pretended treaty of this spring ! 
retain lands withdrawn from his country un- | individuals, to attempt the crushing of the in-|So far from ever wishing the control of our 
less he ceased to live in his country? In | dividual by whom either may be thwarted. | national funds, I would not take such control, 
ceasing to live in his country, he forfeited his | In the United States this has occurred even /even were it offered to me, which, by the laws 
rights of citizenship there, ‘and, by so doing | in reference to its greatest man. Some mea- | | of the nation, it never can be. But I will 
he ceased to be a Cherokee, and necessarily | sures of the ambassador of the French re- | maintain to the last, that the United States 
became a citizen of the United States!” This| \public being opposed by Washington, Mr. | ought not to give our money into the hands 
is splendid reasoning, no doubt; but supposing | Genet, the vain and wrong-headed ambessa- | of "frontier agents—often, in all countries, 
the circumstances assumed as facts, to be | dor in question, endeavoured to break down | more deserving suspicion, and more liable to 
true, how does the case then stand? To those | the great Washington himself, and that in| temptation, because less under surveillance 
who took reservations under the article which | the very bosom of his own country. The|than any other public officers whatever can 
Mr. Schermerhorn says made them, by im-| American people laughed at Genet, and loved|be. The funds of the nation are our own 
plication, citizens of the United States, the | Washington all the better for his contempt of | funds—they consist of money paid for the 


United States found it inconvenient to con-| the impertinence. It is unnecessary to enlarge | purchase of our own lands, and that on forced 
firm the rights which they promised. ‘The | upon the ridiculous and unworthy figure which | and speculative, and consequently very inade- 


United States were pledged to protect the | Mr. Schermerhorn will make in future history, | quate terms ;—and being the property of the 
reservees from intruders; and yet intruders | as a reverend cle rgyman going with a pious, | nation, and property remaining after severe 
came and forcibly drove many of ‘the reservees | | though somewhat Tubicund face, upon a poli- | sacrifices on our part—as the property of the 
from their reservations, and the marauders’ tical embassy into an Indian country, and | nation it is right that those funds should be 
were sustained by the authority of a border | there attempting to gain his purpose by di-| under the control of the councils of the nation. 
state ! Hence the reservees became homeless. | viding the nation against itself, and getting| I must bring my letter to a close. I fear 
They had no resource but to return to the|up a “party to overthrow the constituted au-| it has already ‘wearied you. But it gratifies 
domain of their brother Indians; and thither | thorities and meet his particular views. He|me to find any one desirous of looking ear- 
they did return, and they were welcomed. In| was imitating Genet in a smaller sphere; ajnestly into the true state of the Cherokee 
the mean time, they instituted suits before the | Genet in clerical robes, with a military guard, | question, and I wish to afford all such en- 
circuit courts of Georgia for the recovery of| alternately preaching honesty and intriguing | quirers every satisfaction. You have already 
their lands. The appeal succeeded. But | to mystify a plain people by ‘the subtleties of | perceived that the singular attitude into which 
Georgia, instead of reinstating them, memo- | political negotiation. In reference to us, how-|our affairs have been thrown by the mere 
rialized congress for an appropriation to buy|ever, Mr. Schermerhorn has rendered his| trickery of party, emanated entirely from the 
out the reservees, because she had already | own arts impotent, and that by his own acts.|subserviency of irresponsible Cherokees to 
lotteried away these very lands, assuming | Though he has sometimes disavowed our au- | the policy, backed by the power of the ad- 
them to be hers under a promise of prospect- | thority, he and his associates have generally | ministration. It is a remarkable fact, that 
ive possession from the United States. An| immediately afterwards treated with us under | even so lately as February 9, 1836, Mr. John 
appropriation was made, and the entire spirit | a formal acknowledgment of that authority, | Ridge joined the regular “delegation in a so- 
of the arrangement was changed by the ca-|and they have done so up to a very recent|lemn protest against the dishonesty of this 
pricious legislation of alleged expediency / | date, extending far beyond that of their latest | course, althou h three days previous, Febru- 
and thus, to alter the application of a remark | disavowal. ary 6, 1536, his father, Major Ridge, who 
by Mr. Schermerhorn, the relations between| I will here take occasion to touch upon | had arrived at the head of the counterfeit 
the United States and the reservees, “‘ became | two points in reference to our negotiations, | delegation of the got-up party, had communi- 
resolved into their original elements,” by the | which do not seem to be understood by the | cated under it to the real representatives of 
non-compliance of the United States with the | American people. One impression concern- | | the people ; and yet, with no new facts before 
conditions under which a modification of those | ing us, is, that though we object to removal, | him, on the 25th of March, 1836, this same 
relations with some, at least, might have been| as we are equally averse to becoming citi-| Mr. John Ridge, in a letter of condolence to 
intended. zens of the United States, we ought to be|the reverend “politician, Mr. Schermerhorn, 

Thus you will perceive that Mr. Scher-| forced to remove ; to be tied hand and foot| returns to the opposition, and violently vitu- 
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srates his recent associates and the whole 
course of their proceedings and their policy ; 
a vituperation in which he necessarily must 
be understood as including himself; this be- 
ing only his fourth entire revolution in poli- 
tics within as many months: varying as often 
as the moon, without the excuse of lunacy for 
his changes. 

In conclusion I would observe, that I still 
strongly hope we shall find ultimate justice 
from the good sense of the administration and 
of the people of the United States. I will not 
even yet believe that either the one or the 
other would wrong us with their eyes open. 
1] am persuaded they have erred only in igno- 
rance, and an ignorance forced upon them by | 
the misrepresentation and artifices of the in- 
terested. You yourself are aware to what an 
extent these artifices have been carried. You 
are aware that the Seminole outbreak and the | 
Creek troubles have been insidiously spoken | 
of as connected with our condition; and al-| 
though I myself never saw a Seminole Indian, | 
and there is no intercourse whatever between | 
our nation and theirs; although with the | 
Creeks, also, we have far less communication | 
than the state of New York has with Canada, 
nevertheless there have been some persons | 
malevolent enough to wish the Cherokees ex- | 
tirpated because the Creeks and Seminoles | 
have risen, and and very many others unin- | 
formed enough to join the war cry against 
us, under the sweeping denunciation that, be- 
ing all Indians, we ought alike to suffer !— 
The Cherokees, under any circumstances, 
have no weapon to use but argument. If that 
should fail, they must submit, when their| 
time shall come, in silence; but honest argu- | 
ment they cannot think will be for ever used | 
in vain. The Cherokee people will always | 
hold themselves ready to respect a real treaty | 
and bound to sustain any treaty which they | 
can feel that they are bound to respect. But! 
they are certain not to consider the attempt | 
of a very few persons to sell the country for | 
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THE FRIEND. 


them. It is in this they may confide for our | frontiers.” It would be uselegs to recapitulate 
continued patience. But when I speak of the | the numerous provisions for the security and 
principles of white men, I speak not of such | protection of the rights of the Cherokees, to 
principles as actuate those who talk thus to| be found in the various treaties between their 
us, but of those mighty principles to which | nation and the United States. The Cherokees 
the United States owes her greatness and her | were happy and prosperous under a scrupu- 
liberty. To principles like these even yet we | lous observance of treaty stipulations by the 
turn with confidence for redemption from our| government of the United States, and, from 
miseries. When congress shall be less over-| the fostering hand extended over them, they 
whelmed with business, no doubt, in some|made rapid advances in civilization, morals, 
way, the matter may be brought to a recon-/|and in the arts and sciences. Little did they 
sideration, and when the representatives of| anticipate, that when taught to think and feel 
the American people have leisure to see how as the American citizen, and to have with 
little it will cost them to be just, we are con-| him a common interest, they were to be de- 
fident they will be true to themselves, in act-| spoiled by their guardian, to become strangers 
ing with good faith towards us. Be certain| and wanderers in the land of their fathers, 
that while the Cherokees are endeavouring | forced to return to the savage life, and to 
to obtain a more friendly consideration from | seek a new home in the wilds of the far west, 
the United States, they will not forget to| and that without their consent. An instru- 
show by their circumspection how well they | ment purporting to be a treaty with the Che- 
merit it; and though no doubt there are many | rokee people, has recently been made public 
who will represent them otherwise, for inju- | by the president of the United States, that 
rious purposes, I can assure you that the| will have such an operation, if carried into 
white people have nothing to apprehend, even | effect. This instrument, the delegation aver 
from our sense of contumely and unfairness, | before the civilized world, and in the presence 
unless it be through the perverse and the trea- | of Almighty God, is fraudulent, false upon its 
cherous manceuvres of such agents as they | face, made by unauthorized individuals, with- 
themselves may keep among us. }out the sanction, and against the wishes, of 
| the great body of the Cherokee people. Up- 
wards of fifteen thousand of those people have 
Most truly yours, protested against it, solemnly declaring they 
Joun Ross. | Will never acquiesce. The delegation would 
” | respectfully call the attention of your honour 
MEMORIAL AND PROTEST able body to their memorial and protest, with 
|the accompanying documents, submitted to 
CF the senate of the United States, on the sub- 
THE CHEROKEE NATION, | ject of the alleged treaty, which are herewith 
To the honourable the Senate and House of Representa. | transmitted. 
tives of the United States of North America,in Con-| If jt be said that the Cherokees have lost 
gress assembled : | their national character and political exist- 
The undersigned representatives of the | ence, as a nation or tribe, by state legislation, 
Cherokee nation, east of the river Mississippi, | then the president and senate can make no 
impelled by duty, would respectfully submit, | treaty with them; but if they have not, then 
for the consideration of your honourable body,| no treaty can be made for them, binding, 
the following statement of facts: It will be| without and against their will. Such is the 


I have the honour to be, 
Dear Sir, 


themselves, as obligatory upon them, and I|seen, from the numerous subsisting treaties 
and all my associates in the regular delega-| between the Cherakee nation and the United 
tion, still look confidently to the eflect of a| States, that from the earliest existence of 
sense of justice upon the American commu-/|this government, the United States, in con- 
nity, in producing a real settlement of this} gress assembled, received the Cherokees and 
question, upon equitable terms and with com- | their nation into favour and protection; and 


fact, in reference to the instrument entered 
into at New Echota, in December last. If 
treaties are to be thus made and enforced, 
deceptive to the Indians and to the world, 
purporting to be a contract, when, in truth, 
wanting the assent of one of the pretended 


petent ‘authorities. But, on one point, you | that the chiefs and warriors, for themselves| parties, what security would there be for 


may be perfectly at rest. Deeply as our'| 


and all parts of the Cherokee nation, acknow-|any nation or tribe to retain confidence in 


people feel, I cannot suppose they will ever | ledged themselves and the said Cherokee na- ‘the United States? If interest or policy re- 


be goaded by those feelings to any acts of| 
violence. No, sir. They have been too long | 
inured to suffering without resistance, and | 
they still look to the sympathies and not to! 
the fears of those who have them in ‘their | 
power. In certain recent discussions in the | 
representative hall at Washington, our ene- | 
mies made it an objection against me and| 
agaimst others, that we were not Indians, but | 
had the principles of white men, and were | 
consequently unworthy of a hearing in the | 
Indian cause. I will own that it has been 
my pride, as principal chief of the Cherokees, | 
to implant in the bosoms of the people, and 





tion to be under the protection of the United | quire that the Cherokees be removed, with- 
States of America, and of no other sovereign | out their consent, from their lands, surely the 
whatsoever; they also stipulated, that the| president and senate have no constitutional 
said Cherokee nation will not hold any treaty | power to accomplish that object. They can- 
with any foreign power, individual state, or| not do it under the power to make treaties, 
with individuals of any state: that for, and in| which are contracts, not rules prescribed by 
consideration of, valuable concessions made |a superior, and therefore binding only by the 
by the Cherokee nation, the United States | assent of the parties. In the present instance, 
solemnly guaranteed to said nation all their|the assent of the Cherokee nation has not 
lands not ceded, and pledged the faith of the| been given, but expressly denied. The presi- 
government, that “ all white people who have | dent and senate cannot do it under the power 
intruded, or may hereafter intrude on the| to regulate commerce with the Indian tribes, 
lands reserved for the Cherokees, shall be re- lor intercourse with them, because that be- 
moved by the United States, and proceeded| longs to congress, and so declared by the 


to cherish in my own, the principles of white | against, according to the provisions of the| president, in his message to the senate of 


men! It is to this fact that our white neigh- 
bours must ascribe their safety under the 
smart of the wrongs we have suffered from | 





act, passed 30th March, 1802,” entitled “ An| February 22, 1831, relative to the execution 
act to regulate trade and intercourse with the | of the act to regulate trade and intercourse 
Indian tribes, and to preserve peace on the | with the Indian tribes, &c. passed 30th of 
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March, 1802. 
subsisting treaty stipulation with the Chero- 
kee nation. Nor does the peculiar situation 
of the Cherokees, in reference to the states, 
their necessities and distresses, confer any 
power upon the president and senate to 
alienate their legal rights, or to prescribe 
the manner and time of “their removal. 

Without a decision of what ought to be 
done, under existing circumstances, the ques- | 
tion recurs, is the instrument under consi-| 1814. 
deration a contract between the United States | of their own interests, and to make treaties, 
and the Cherokee nation? It so purports upon | which, it is presumed, will be denied by none, 
its face, and that falsely. Is that statement | 
so sacred and conclusive that the Cherokee 
people cannot be heard to deny the fact | 
They have denied it under their own ar 
tures, as the documents herein before re-| say what their will shall be, for from the 
ferred to will show, and protested against the | laws of nations we learn that “ though a na- 
acts of the unauthorized few who have arro-| tion be obliged to promote, as far as lies in 
gated to themselves the right to speak for| its power, the perfection of ethers, it is not 
the nation. The Cherokees have said they | entitled forcibly to obtrude these good offices 
will not be bound thereby. ‘The documents|on them.” Such an attempt would be to vio- 
submitted to the senate show, that when the/| late their natural liberty. Those ambitious 
vote was taken upon considering the proposi- | 
tions of the commissioner, there were but} 
seventy-nine for so doing. ‘Then it comes to| 
this: could this small number of persons at- | 
tending the New Echota meeting, acting in | 
their individual capacity, dispose of the rights | 
and interests of the Cherokee nation, or by 
any instrument they might sign, confer such 
power upon the president and senate. 

If the United States are to act as the 
guardian of the Cherokees, and to treat them | 
as incapable of managing their own aflairs, 
and blind to their true interests, yet this 
would not furnish power or authority to the 
president and senate, as the treaty-making 
power, to prescribe the rule for managing | 
their affairs. It may afford a a pretence for | 
the legislation of congress, but none for the 
ratification of an instrument as a treaty made 
by a small faction against the protest of the | filled—that “ those who remain may be assured 
Cherokee people. \of our pote onage, our aid, and yood ne ighbour- 

That the Cherokees are a distinct people, | hood.” ‘The delegation are not deceived by 
sovereign to some extent, have a separate po- | empty professions, and fear their race is to 
litical existence as a society, or body politic, | | be destroyed by the mercenary policy of the 


through several successive administrations, 


the question has arisen. 





selyes or through their representatives, and 
the president and senate have no power to 


tions, and subjected them to their insatiable 
avidity of dominion, in order, as they pre- 
tende d, for civilizing them, and causing them 
to be instructed in the true religion, (as in 
the present instance to preserve the Chero- 
kees a distinct people,) these usurpers 
grounded themselves on a pretence equally 
junjust and ridiculous. 


as 


It is the expressed 


the Mississippi. ‘That wish is said to 
founded in humanity to the Indians. To make 
their situation more comfortable, and to pre- 
serve them as a distinct people. Let facts 
show how this benevolent 
prosecuted, and how 


design 
faithfully to the spirit 


the United States to the Cherokees been ful- 


i then, to make a contract valid, the assent of 
|a majority must be had, expressed by them- | 


j}and letter has the promise of the president of 


They cannot do it under any | upon, by the government of the United States, | kees, by the state of Georgia. In violation of 


| the treaties between the United States and the 


| 


ries of war—beginning with Gen. Knox, also | Christ, 
the correspondence between the British and were tried, convicted, and sentenced to hard 
American ministers at Ghent in the year| labour in the penitentiary. 


also recognised by the supreme court of the | Cherokee nation, that state passed a law re- 
United States, and the several states, when | | quiring all white men, residing in that part of 
It has not been the | the Cherokee country, in her limits, to take an 
opinion only of jurists, but of politicians, as| oath of allegiance to the state of Georgia. For 
may be seen from various reports of secreta- | a violation of this law, some of the ministers of 


missionaries among the Cherokees, 


Their case may 


If the Cherokees have power to judge | be seen by reference to the records of the 


| supre me court of the United States. 


Valuable gold mines were discovered upon 
the Cherokee lands, within the chartered 
limits of Georgia, and the Cherokees com- 
menced working them, and the legislature of 
that state interfered by passing an act, makin 
it penal for an Indian to dig for gold within 
Georgia, no doubt “ frankly disavowing any 
selfish or sinister motives towards them.” Un- 
der this law many Cherokees were arrested, 


| tried, imprisone d, ‘and otherwise abused. Some 


Europeans who attacked the American na- | 


wish of the government of the United States | 
to remove the Cherokees to a place west of 
be | 


has been, 


and a capability of being contracted with in | present day, and their lands wrested from | 
a national capacity, stands admitted by the | them by physical force ; as proof, they will | 


uniform practice of the United States from} refer to the preamble of an act of the general 
1785, down to the present day. With them|assembly of Georgia, in reference ‘to 
have treaties been made through their! Cherokees, passed the 2d of December, 1835, 


| terpose. 
the | 


chiefs, and distinguished men in primary as- | where it is said, “ from a knowledge of the} 


semblies, as also with their constituted agents | Indian character, and from the present feel- 
or representatives. That they have not the|ings of these Indians, it is confidently 
right to manage their own internal affairs, | lieved, that the right of occupancy of 
and to regulate, by treaty, their intercourse | lands in their possession should be withdrawn, 
with other nations, is a doctrine of modern | that it would be a strong inducement to them 
date. In 1793, Mr. Jefferson said, 
sider our right of pre-emption of the Indian! sent to a removal to the west ; and whereas, 
lands, not as amounting to any dominion, or | the present legislature openly avow that their 


be- 


jurisdiction, or paramountship whatever, but | primary object in the measures intended to} 
be pursued, are founded on real humanity to | 


merely in the nature of a remainder, after 
the extinguishment of a present right, which | these Indians, and with a view, in a distant 
gives us no present right whatever, but of region, to perpetuate them with their old 
preventing other nations from taking posses-| identity of character, under the paternal care 
sion, and so defeating our expectancy. That | of the government of the United States; at the 
the Indians have the full, undivided, and in-| same time frankly disavowing any selfish or 
dependent sovereignty as long as they choose | sinister motives towards them in their present 
to keep it, and that this may be for ever.” | legislation.” ‘This is the profession. Let us 
This opinion was recognised and practised | turn to the practice of humanity, to the Chero- 


“TI con-| to treat with the general government, and con-| 


were even shot in attempting to avoid an ar- 
rest; yet the Cherokee people used no vio- 
lence, but humbly petitioned the government 
of the United States for a fulfilment of treaty 
engagements, to protect them, which was not 
done, and the answer given that the United 
States could not interfere. Georgia discovered 
she was not to be obstructed in carrying out 
her measures, “founded on real humanity to 
these Indians ;” she passed an act directing 
the Indian country to be surveyed into dis- 
tricts. This excited some alarm, but the 
Cherokees were quieted with the assurance it 
would do no harm to survey the country. 
Another act was shortly after passed, to lay 
off the country into lots. As yet there was 
no authority to take possession, but it was 

not long be fore a law was made, authorizing 
a lottery for the lands laid off into lots. In 
this act the Indians were secured in posses- 
sion of all the lots touched by their improve- 
ments, and the balance of the country allowed 
to be occupied by white men. This was a di- 
rect violation of the fifth article of the treaty 
of the 27th of February, 1819. The Chero- 
kees made no resistance, still petitioned the 
United States for protection, and received the 
same answer that the president could not in- 
After the country was parcelled out 
by lottery, a horde of speculators made their 
appearance, and purchased of the “ fortunate 
drawers,” lots touched by Indian improve- 


|ments, at reduced prices, declaring it was 
uncertain when the Cherokees would surren- 


the | 


|cumbered by their claims. 





der their rights, and that the lots were en- 


The consequence 
of this speculation was that, at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature, an act was passed 
limiting the Indian right of occupancy to the 
lot upon which he resided, and his actual im- 
provements adjoining. 

‘To be continued.) 


Maraiep, at Friends’ meeting house on Mulberry 
| street, on fifth day, the 4th instant, Lee W. Burrineron, 


of this city, to Saran R. daughter of William J. Hal- 
lowell, of Wilmington, Delaware. 
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